Land of cacti and cowboys
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Tales of the Old West are plentiful. Television
shows such as "Bonanza" and "Gunsmoke" and mo-
vies like "Butch Cassidy and the Sundance Kid"
depict the of ten-rowdy life in frontier towns. Viewers
watch action-packed saloon brawls, gunfights and
bank robberies and see the cavalry, bugles blaring,
race across the desert in hot pursuit of the "bad
guys,"

Most of the Old West towns given such names as
Deadwood Gulch, Tombstone and Dodge City are now
ghost towns or have been turned into visitor attrac-
tions. One such town, Old Tucson, Ariz., still exhibits
the frontier spirit of the silver-mining town it was in
the mid 1800s.

Old Tucson, built by the Spanish in 1776, is situat-
ed in Tucson Mountain Park bordering on the San
Xavier Indian Reservation. The town is authentic and
well-preserved and has been featured in movies, in-
cluding "Rio Lobo" starring John Wayne. Mock gun-
fights, tours, restaurants, shops and rides entertain
visitors daily.

feince the 1700s, Tucson has continued to expand.
"New" Tucson, east of the Tucson Mountain Park,
features many 18th and 19th century homes and
buildings, exhibiting a mixture of Spanish, Indian and
western architecture. These buildings include the home
of John C. Fremont, fifth Arizona Territorial Gover-
nor. Fremont was also a cavalry officer and explorer
who established wagon trails across the Plains and
through the Rocky Mountains into California.

Twentieth century growth includes Davis-Monthan
Air Force Base, featuring the world's largest outdoor
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aircraft storage facility as well as being home to Air
Force men and women assigned to the A-10 Combat
Crew Training and OA-37 Forward Air Control Opera-
tions facilities.

Centrally-located, the University of Arizona offers
most academic disciplines and includes the Arizona
State Museum and the University of Arizona Museum
of Art. Both museums provide visitors with insight
into the natural, environmental, and cultural history of
the southwest, as well as Middle Ages through 20th
Century art. Astronomy lovers can visit the universi-
ty's Grace H. Flandrau Planetarium.

Jt1 ar from being the rowdy, wild west town of the
1800s, modern-day Tucson offers many forms of enter-
tainment, including art galleries and museums, opera
and theater companies and a symphony orchestra. Vi-
sitors can browse through shops selling cowboy wear;
finely-crafted Spanish and Indian jewelry, leather
goods and pottery; antiques and souvenirs. Dining
fare includes Spanish/Mexican and other international
cuisines, as well as the ever-popular American steak
dinner.

The mild, dry, mostly sunny climate, with summer
temperatures in the 90s and winter temperatures dip-
ping into the 30s, makes many outdoor recreational
activities in the Tucson area enjoyable. These include
visits to cactus farms and wine vineyards; western
recreation ranches; hot air ballooning excursions; and
sports, including tennis, golf, swimming, fishing and
horseback riding. A multitude of mountain trails,
canyons and caves await exploration. A large cactus
forest at the Saguaro National Monument East and
guided desert hiking tours also are possibilities.

While it may not be the rowdy cowboy/mining town
it once was, Tucson continues to display the frontier
spirit that made the Old West famous. 0ces and up and down stairs be-
